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126 FEEBLE-MINDED IN OHIO 

found her incorrigible. She feels that an injustice has been done to her at 
home and that they do not understand her, nor are they at all sympathetic 
toward her ideas. Her idea of radical principles is certainly very limited. 
She has memorized a few definitions, but attaches almost equal importance to 
insignificant things. Some of the definitions which she gave are rather inter- 
esting. Rather than say that she does not know a thing she will make a very 
wide guess. 

"Puddle is a pan used for cooking." 

"Tolerate means to destroy." 

"War is a curse." 

"Hysterics has something to do with history." 

Wh«n she does not know what a word means she tries to cover up her 
ignorance by long-sounding words. When asked to make four triangles out of 
one, she says she has never had square root, algebra or geometry. 

Gives the difference between "evolution" and "revolution" very well, 
having been coached in this at her radical meetings. "Revolution is a sudden, 
immediate change by force." "Evolution is a gradual change." "Laziness is a 
disease; idleness is a manufactured habit." "Character is one's natural in- 
stinct; reputation is the way he is known." 

She gives as fundamentals of the Socialist platform "Collective ownership 
of public utilities," that the Socialists do not believe in charity. Under a 
Socialist regime she says there will be no policemen, lawyers or professional 
people of any kind. Later she admits that she is rather confused on this 
point and that probably that is part of the I. W. W. propag^anda. She thrilled 
at the name of many of the well-known radicals. She is the type who would 
worship at the shrine of a hero, drink in his every word and then try to 
repeat it in a hodge-podge of phrases and mixed ideas. 

The principal trouble with Mary is that her foundation is exceedingly 
shaky. She has- had a gframmar school education, but can hardly do fifth 
grade arithmetic; her mind is untrained to grapple with the economic problems 
in which she is interesting herself. As a result, she makes silly statements 
and behaves in a rather bravado manner, enjoying somewhat to play with the 
idea that in being in the Juvenile Home she is more or less a martyr to her 
cause. She is amenable, however, to reasoning. She states that she believes 
now that the important thing to do is to get an education ; she fully realizes 
that she can do very little for the movement until she becomes more intelligent 
and says she is perfectly willing to take the advice of the court and do what- 
ever they think best 

She is responsive to interest and sympathy, and it would not be a very 
difficult matter to steer her from what . may prove to be a rather dangerous 
course into being a useful young woman. She will never be a leader, because 
she has not the innate ability, but she would be a faithful and energetic 
worker for any cause to which she might be won. — Sadie R. Myers, Ass't Di- 
rector, Juvenile Psychopathic Institute, Chicago. 

The Feeble-Minded in a Rural County of Ohio. — The Ohio Board of 
Administration is issuing a very valuable set of bulletins which are not merely 
reports on the management of institutions, but scientific studies of conditions 
in the state that have to be met by those who are working for public welfare. 
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We have in hand Publication No. 12 of the Board of Administration, other- 
wise designated as Bulletin No. 6 of the Bureau of Juvenile Research. It is 
a survey of a rural Ohio county made by Mina A. Sessions, Field Worker for 
the Bureau of Juvenile Research. It aims at an accurate estimate of the 
number of feeble-minded in the county and therefore gives the worker and 
student a notion of the nature of the people with whom welfare workers 
have to contend. Following are the main points of the Survey: 

1. The county chosen for the Survey is in the hilly section at the south- 
eastern part of the state, bordering the Ohio River. 

2. On February IS, 1916, there were 253 persons in the various state insti- 
tutions from the county studied. Of this number under state control, 169{- 
were known to be feeble-minded, but less than 8% were inmates of the Insti- 
tution for the Feeble-Minded. 

3. It was estimated that 47% of the Infirmary population was dependent 
because of feeble-mindedness. Only 35% was dependent because of infirmity 
due to old age or illness. 

4. There was proportionately five times as much feeble-mindedness among 
the dependent children in the Children's Home as among the public school 
children of the county. 

5. Two district schools were found, in each of which more than 40% 
of the children were feeble-minded. 

6. The proportion of males to females among the feeble-minded was 
as 3 to 2. 

7. The majority of the feeble-minded were descended from pioneer stock. 

8. The percentage of feeble-minded at large in the rural districts was 
double the percentage in the urban districts. 

9. Nearly half of the feeble-minded at large were being partially sup- 
ported by the public. 

10. Seventy-eight feeble-minded persons, or 13.5% of- the total feeble- 
minded population of the county, belonged to one family strain, which has 
been called the Hickory family. 

11. Four other families contributed 48 feeble-minded persons or 8.3% 
of the total feeble-minded population of the county. 

12. Approximately 1% of the total population of the county was found to 
be feeble-minded. It is believed that this percentage would not apply to the 
whole state. Other surveys should be made of other representative parts of 
Ohio.— R. H. G. 

COURTS — LAWS 

To Provide a Department of State Police in Illinois (H. B. No. 38, 1919). 

— Section 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois, represented 
in the General Assembly: That a Department of State Police is hereby created, 
the executive and administrative head of which shall be a superintendent who 
shall be appointed by the governor by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate for a term of four years and until his successor is appointed and quali- 
fied, and who shall receive an annual salary of $5,000.00 and shall be removable 
by the governor after charges have been pi-eferred and a hearing granted. The 
superintendent shall, before entering upon the duties of his office, file in the 
office of the secretary of state a bond to the people of the state of Illinois, in 



